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THE RENAISSANCE. 



The world's great age begins anew. 
The golden years return. 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds ontwom ; 

Heaven smiles, and fsiiha and empires g^eam 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

The latt Chorut from SkeOey'i 'ffeUa$; Stanza I. 



I. 

To fix the exact date of any great internal change in the 
history of the world or of a nation is almost impossible. Nor 
is it easy to refer all the phenomena of such a period to some 
one definite canse. Long before the appearance of that prin- 
ciple which is to change the face of things^ there have been 
silent agencies at work^ abortive efforts have been made^ and 
prophecies been uttered^ all tending to facilitate the birth that 
is to be. And even when it has become clear that some fresh 
power is at work^ leavening the minds of men and altering 
the circumstances that surround them, its operation is mani- 
fested very variously, and at widely distant periods, upon the 
different spheres of human activity. Indeed it is not imtrue 
to say that in this respect the growth of nations resembles 
that of individuals. For while in both the entire nature 
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seems to be developed as a whole by some internal and in- 
scrutable process, in both certain faculties are more prominent 
at certain stages of the growth. Thus the imagination pre- 
cedes reflection in man; and in nations we find that My- 
thology has ceased to exist, and that Art and Poetry are fiill 
g^own, before Philosophy begins to show itself. Therefore 
in examining any crisis in the history of the human race, we 
must not be surprised to find that the emotional elements are 
the first to exhibit distinct tendencies, and to assume a 
definite form. They first obey those new laws, which in 
coimse of time will determine the growth of the reflective 
faculties ; and thus their premature development in Art and 
Poetry appears to anticipate and prefigure the future order of 
the worlds But meantime Thought and Reason lag behind. 
Their laws, it is true, are essentially the same as those which 
govern Art; and they are stimulated by the same external 
circumstances. But it needs a longer time to mature their 
power and to render them susceptive of these influences. 
Therefore when they have arrived at perfection, they appear 
to manifest tendencies directly antagonistic to those of Art, 
which has in the meantime allied itself to much that Reason 
must destroy. Thence ensues a struggle parallel to that 
which is carried on between the inteUect and the emotions 
in a fullgrown man. The student of Greek history will easily 
apply these remarks to the successive phases of development 
through which the Hellenic mind attained maturity. Through- 
out, he will observe one ruling principle of sesthetical perfec- 
tion ; but he will notice that this principle was first embodied 
in legends, in architecture, and in sculpture ; and that when 
it reached the sphere of speculation, its work was in a great 
measure subversive of what had gone before. Philosophy 
destroyed the religious fictions of a previous age, but it con- 
structed its own intellectual theories in obedience to the same 
spirit that animated what it had destroyed. 
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Agvia, such examinations are further complicated bj the 
fiict that all notable impulses communicated to human pro- 
gress have been connected with new combinations and inter- 
actions of alien races. Thus not only have we to explain the 
secret and invisible process of natural growth which all society 
must undergo^ but also to arrest and analyse that electric 
light of &esh intelligence which flashes fix)m the contact of 
two nations different in their origin and language and religion. 
Each brings to the other arts and acquisitions of experience 
hitherto unknown. Each explains half-solved riddles in the 
other's thought, and elicits discoveries that had previcfusly 
lain dormant. Each learns toleration, and finds the world 
greater and itself smaller than it had deemed before. It need 
hardly be remarked that it is only at certain stages of de- 
velopment that this influence is powerAil, and that more than 
one nation seldom profits by the contact. Thus it generally 
happens that a younger and more vigorous race receives from 
an elder and more civilised the arts and sciences which have 
hitherto existed in a rudimentary state, but which it is destined 
to carry to perfection. So in the progress of the world nothing 
is lost ; for one people completes the work which another had 
begun. This position, if it required such support, we might 
illustrate by another reference to the history of the Greeks. 
Their wonderful ^activity was stimulated in the first instance 
by contact with Egypt and the East, whence they derived 
the simplest arts of life, and learned the use of letters and 
of numbers. Again, the exploits of Alexander, by bringing 
the East and West alike beneath the Greek dominion, diflftised 
the spirit of Hellenic civilisation, and paved the way for that 
universal sovereignty which it was left for Rome to achieve. 
Thence ensued the social and religious peculiarities which 
mark the later Greek and Roman history, when all the intel- 
lectual refinements of the conquered races were concentrated 
in the capital of the world. Lastly, it was the mixture of 
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nations at Alexandria^ of Greek and Jew and Roman and 
Oriental^ that aided the increase of Christianity^ and made 
men understand its principles of universal brotherhood. 

Another difficulty besets this kind of historical enquiry; 
and that is the influence of great men upon the inevitable 
and internal changes^ out of which at one time they seem to 
springs and which at another appear to be originated by 
them. How far are we to say that a Socrates, or a Luther, 
or a Giotto, was the product or the plastic spirit of his age ? 
Perhaps in this case we may follow Hegel, and endeavour to 
make the heroes of the world typical of the times they lived 
in, carrying the spirit of progress in their own persons beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, but doing so because the fulness of 
the times is come, and because in them is centred and made 
manifest a tendency common to their age. 

These remarks, if generally true, may be applied with spe- 
cial significance to the age of the Renaissance — ^that mighty 
period of dissolution and reconstruction, of the reabsorption of 
old material, and of the development of new principles, of dis- 
coveries and inventions mutually strengthening one another, 
and tending to difiuse and render permanent the power of 
man. If we ask. What was the Renaissance ? the lovers of 
art will answer that it was the change produced on painting, 
architecture, and sculpture, by the study of newly recovered 
antiques ; nor will they agree about the value of this change ; 
for some deplore it as the decadence of true inspiration, others 
hail it as the dawning of a brief but glorious day. The 
Scholar means by the Renaissance that discovery of ancient 
MSS. and that progress in philology which led to a correct 
knowledge of classical literature, to new systems of philo- 
sophy, to a fresh taste in poetry, to a deeper insight 
into language, and, finally, to the great Lutheran schism 
and the emancipation of modern thought. The Jurist 
understands by the term a dissolution of old systems of 
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law based upon the False Decretals^ the acquisition of a 
true text of the Corpus Juris, and generally the opening of 
a new era for jurisprudence. Ask the historian of political 
Europe what marked the age of the Renaissance, and he will 
tsdk of the abolition of feudalism, of the French interference 
in Italian affiurs, of the tendency to centralisation, of the 
growth of great monarchies, and of the diplomacy, which 
was the instrument by which kings established their su- 
premacy, and wrought out their schemes of self-aggran- 
disement. Besides, we hear of the discovery of America, 
and of the exploration of the East ; the true system of the 
world is explained by Copernicus; Vesalius teaches us how 
man is made: printing, engraving, paper, the compass, 
gunpowder, all start suddenly into being to aid the dis- 
solution of what is rotten and must perish, to strengthen 
and perpetuate the new and useful and lifegiving. Yet, if 
we rightly consider the question, we shall find that neither one 
of these answers, nor yet indeed all of them together, can 
adequately explain the multiplicity and apparent incongruity 
of those phenomena which made the interval between 1450 
and 1550 the most marvellous period that the world has ever 
known. In the word Renaissance, or palingenesis, in the idea 
of Europe arousing herself from the torpor of trance and in- 
cubation which weighed upon her for ten centuries, we detect 
a spiritual regeneration, a natural crisis, not to be explained 
by this or that phenomenon of its development, but to be 
accepted as a gigantic movement for which at length the 
time was come, which had been anticipated by the throes 
of centuries, which was aided and extended by external inci- 
dents, and which still continues to live and move and expand 
within us, by virtue of its own power, and of the marvellous 
mechanical inventions that preserve to us inviolably each 
onward step in its progress towards maturity. If we stop 
for a moment to consider these various terms involved in 
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the Renaissance^ and to compare them with those abeady 
noticed as influential on Greek progress^ we shall understand 
how fisu more complex our subject is than any other presented 
to us by the world's history. First of all it is clear that, as 
we advance in time, any great and universal change must be 
more various and complicated, since the society and tra- 
ditions which it affects are built upon the hmtage of cen- 
turies, and composed of those heterogeneous dem^its which 
the tributary streams of time constantly carry down into its 
main river. 

This ancient past and this multiplicity of reminiscences 
are peculiar to our modem world. When the Egyptian priest 
reminded Solon that the Greeks were but children, he spoke 
truly ; and their history is the progress of a nation from in- 
fancy to old age. But the Renaissance of modem Europe 
is like the rejuvenescence of an -^son, which involves the 
modification or dissolution of innumerable habits and pre- 
judices gathered through a long life. Again the theatre of 
the Renaissance was of vast extent — ^no one race, but a con- 
tinent, peopled by nations, kindred in their origin, it is true, 
yet separated by the differences of climate, language, and 
education, with no common bond but religion and the pre- 
sence of one reconstructive spirit, animating all in different 
degrees. Indeed, at times their national divergences seem 
so important that we forget the kindred impulse which all 
shared alike, and separate the revival of learning from the 
Reformation, or the decay of Gothic architecture from the 
restoration of the classic styles, as if the Teuton and the 
Latin races were at variance in their growth, instead of each 
performing a characteristic function in one renovation of 
mankind. These nations, once more, were visited by another, 
which, as a band of foes and infidels, aroused their hatred, but 
which planted in the fertile soil of Europe seeds of arts and 
knowledge that they could not use themselves. Moreover, 
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we must remember that at the time of the Renaissance a 
New World, beyond the western seas, peopled with savage 
tribes, and rich with all the splendour that Nature lavinhes 
on tropical climes, was opened to the astonished eyes of men 
who had imagined the Atlantic to be a sunless*, shoreless, 
waste of waters ; while from beyond the deeper gloom and 
more impenetrable mists of himian dulness, once more shone 
forth the Old World of Greece and Rome, which had to be 
explored and learned anew. These two discoveries came at 
the critical period when the old feudal system of society 
was breaking up ; when men were ready to treat one another 
more as brethren, when languages were acquiring form, and 
when, in consequence, this expansion of their horizon was best 
calculated to widen and to elevate their aspirations. 

The rapid mention of these few prominent features in the 
history of the Renaissance will give some slight idea of its 
variety, and of the difficulty which must beset any attempt 
to treat it from a central point of view. Indeed, to confine it 
to any period is impossible. It constantly seems to recede, 
and date its origin from earlier centuries. It constantly ad- 
vances and claims for itself a still unfrdfilled destiny, con- 
necting the dim past with a fiiture as yet incomprehensible. 
That part of its development which was concerned with art 
died upon the very threshold of its dawning ; but the liberty 
of opinion, the advance of science, and the political progress 
which it introduced, are still in painfril process of extension 
in our own days. All we can do with so vast a subject 
within the limits of an Essay is to note the slow and steady 
growth of humanity, the remarkable clusters of discoveries 
and inventions, the changes in politics and society, the brief 
bloom and rapid decay of art, the intoxicated reverence for 

* See the speech of Ulysses, Dante, Inferno, Canto xxvi. 116: — 

Non vogliate negar 1' esperienza 
Diretro al sol del mondo senza gente. 
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antiquity^ the advance of speculation^ and the luxuriance of 
literature^ which received an extemd impulse from the fall 
of the Greek empire^ and the consequent revival of learning 
in the year J453. 

II. 
But^ before embarking upon the history of this age^ it 
will be well to attempt a slight sketch of those which 
preceded it^ and to show how the Renaissance had more 
than once been somewhat anticipated or foreshadowed ere the 
time was ripe for its accomplishment. The strength of the 
middle ages was already gone in the twelfth century^ when 
the mythopoeic faculty, which had given birth to countless 
legends of local and universal saints, had exhausted its fer- 
tility. Btit the Church and the feudal system still con- 
tinued powerfrd, and many centuries were destined to elapse 
before their fabrics could be broken down, and before the 
languages of modern Europe were sufficiently established to 
admit of any high national cultivation or literature. It has 
been the common custom to assert that during these cen- 
turies the monastic orders kept aUve the seeds of learning 
which were to germinate in the spring-time of the fifteenth 
century; and perhaps in a negative sense they did confer 
this benefit upon the world; though the manuscripts of 
their libraries were too often doomed to receive their useless 
glosses and unmeaning dissertations, or to be cut up for 
amulets by monks who regarded Virgil as a great magician, 
or to be left mouldering in rooms with doors and windows 
open, like those which Petrarch described to his friend Da 
Imola. And for this neglect they had the high authority 
of Gregory the First, who certainly preached bitterly against 
all secular learning, if he did not destroy a valuable library, 
as John of Salisbury asserts^. 

* See *' Hallam's Literature of the Middle Ages/' vol. i. p. 5, and note upon 
this subject. 
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The total absence of eminent ability, the bad taste^ the 
hopeless ignorance of these ages^ are themes too common to 
be dwelt upon. It was in the twelfth century that light began 
to dawn upon the world. Then Aboard spoke forth^ and 
tried to establish the right of reason and of common sense 
against the traditions and disputations of his day. But 
though he drew the world after him^ and made the desert 
of the Paraclete as populous with students as the streets of 
Paris, still his " Essay on the Trinity^' was burned at Soissons, 
and he himself was forced to recite the Athanasian Creed. 
Far away in Italy the same light dawned. Joachim* of 
Flora, claiming the high gift of inspiration, promulgated 
his ^^ Eternal Gospel,'' which was to supersede all others, and 
establish the kingdom of the Spirit, as that of the Son had 

* However nmch we may deplore the heresy of the Eternal Groepel, we can- 
not doubt but that it indicated a stirring in the dry bones of mediffivaUam. Its 
publication was connected with the most violent intellectual struggles of those 
times. Joachim, bom about 1145, ^^ ^ Cistercian, the founder of the abbey 
of Flora, in Naples. (See Cave's Hist. Lit. ii. 278.) John of Parma, seventh 
General of the Franciscans, stands at the head of those FraticelH, or Spiritual 
Franciscans, of the lower order and more enthusiastic character, who adopted 
the democratical religion of the Eternal Gospel. They considered the oorrup- 
tions of the Church and its deflexion from the ideal of St. Francis to be evi- 
dences of the coming of that new dispensation, the superiority of which to all 
others is celebrated in these lines of the Roman de la Rose : — 

Autant che par sa grant valeur, 
Soit de clart^, soit de chaleur, 
Surmonte le soleil, la lune, 
Qui trop est plus troubM et trop brune. 

When the Mendicants had been reinstated in Paris by Alexander IV, William 
de St. Amour, who headed the University party opposed to them, endeavoured 
to charge both Dominicans and Frandscans with belief in the Eternal Gospel ; 
and in his " Perils of the Last Times," published by him on the part of the 
University, he furiously denounced their vices. Hie King sent this book to 
the Pope, and St. Amour on his part forwarded a copy of the Introduction to 
the Eternal Gospel. But the Dominicans at Rome were too strong for him, 
and he had to leave Paris. Meantime John of Panna had been deposed, and 
St. Bonaventura elected to succeed him as General of the Franciscans. Not 
all his address however could avert (though it deferred) the schism of the 
Spiritualists from their order. See Milman's Latin Christianity, vols. 4 and 5. 
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succeeded to the kingdom of the Father. Law and discipline, 
he cried, have passed away; the a^ of love begins : and John 
of Parma echoed that ddirions cry, by preaching " quod doc- 
trina Joachimi excellit doctrinam Christi/^ Nor was the 
Vaudois " heresy ^^ without its significance. It seemed as if 
all Europe would break forth from the trammels and swad- 
dling clothes that had repressed it, when those children of the 
valleys freed Christianity from time and place, proclaiming 
their gospel to be eternal by right of a never-ending incar- 
nation. Still the time was not yet. Abelard, Joachim, and 
the Vaudois spoke confiisedly and in vain ; for they were but 
precursors of a movement for which Europe was still unpre- 
pared. An eloquent French historian* has represented the 
sibyl of Renaissance appearing to the twelfth century, and 
being scornfully repulsed; but he seems to forget that she 
could not have been accepted. It required many trans- 
mutations to evolve such a prodigy: the old systems of 
Europe had still to be broken up, and new languages to be 
formed; nationalities, as yet but half understood, were to 
be asserted by a Joan of Arc, or a Huss of Prague, and at 
length determined after the lapse of three centuries. And 
therefore nothing was more natural than that the thirteenth 
century should sink back into deeper gloom. The Franciscan 
and Dominican orders multiplied their countless tribes of 
ignorant wranglers, and spread them over Europe, like the 
cynics of old, with strong and captious tongues, ever ready 
to support that new logic which we call Scholasticism. 

These two orders divided between themf the five great 
doctors who waged at Paris that war of Realism and Nomi- 
nalism which was one long shadow warfare about an ill trans- 

* M. Michelet, to whose clear and able Introduction to the History of the 
Renaissance every writer on the subject must feel himself indebted. 

t Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas were Dominicans ; Bonaventura, 
Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, were Franciscans. 
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lated and misunderstood sentence of Porphyry*. Nothing will 
g^ve a better liotion of the aridity and dulness of these ages 
than the fierce contests and mad enthusiasm which such 
empty questions excited among the so-called educated men. 
Nor did the introduction of Aristotle, through Averrhoes and 
Avicenna, create a favourable diversion. For it must always 
be remembered that Scholasticism was a kind of theology, 
which accounts for the vigour with which its battles were 
conducted ; and therefore on the appearance of Aristotle, dis- 
guised in Arabian pantheism f, the theologians raised an 
outcry, feeling that something strange and duhious was come 
to break the endless chains of their eternal syllogisms. But 
soon it struck them that a dangerous foe might be cajoled 
into a valiant champion; and accordingly the doctors an- 
gelical, seraphical, and incomparable, after making a Christian 
of this strange pagan Greek, who wore the infidel Arabian's 
attire, welcomed him as a general to their camp. 

One herald of the coming day alone shines forth from this 
gloomy period ; and he is Roger Bacon, the Franciscan Mar, 
who made a hundred guesses in the dark, and cried aloud that 
" human intellect by use of nature can do all things.'^ But 
his brethren the Franciscans feared him and imprisoned him 
— ^it was impiety, they said, to search the mysteries of God ; 
and the common people long remembered him as the great 
sorcerer who communed with a head of brass. That vigorous 
enquiry into nature which he instituted, and all the marvel- 
lous inventions which he borrowed from the Arabians, fell dead 
upon his age, or were applied to pitifiil alchemy and childish 

♦ See Cousin's Ab^rd : — 

The sentence in question was translated by Boethius, and runs^ '* Mox de 
generibus et speciebus illud quidem sive subsistant sive in solis nudis intellecti- 
bus posita sint, sive subsistentia oorporalia sint an incorporalia, et utmm se- 
parata a sensiUbus an in sensilibus posita et ciroa hsec oonsistentia, dicere 
reousabo." 

t See Benan's " Averro^s et rAverroisme/' chap. 2. 
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magic. Those same guesses two centuries later became the 
certainties of America and of the solar system; those same 
inventions were the gunpowder before which the ranks of 
armed chivalry melted away like dew, the telescope which 
revealed the universe, and the compass which made men inde- 
pendent of the stars. " Verily, the nations have come to the 
birth, but there is not strength to bring forth. ^' 

But meantime the languages of modem Europe were gaining 
in vigour and distinctness. The Provengal poetry was form- 
ing French ; our own Chaucer was soon to lay the foundation 
of English. And at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
appeared the poem which created the Italian language ; and 
which, while it was the sublimest utterance of mediaeval 
catholicity, inaugurated a new era for the world. To call 
Dante the morning star of modem literature is a common 
and a just tribute to his genius ; for the true date of the 
revival is that of the publication of the " Divine Comedy.'' It 
is touching to observe how this voice, breaking the silence of 
a thousand years, echoes that old poetry of Rome which still 
sounded feebly through the intermediate ages. Dante wakes 
with Virgil, Lucan, Ovid, Statins, Horace, on his lips. He 
finds no poet through those ten centuries to praise; and in 
disgust with modem dulness he begins his own great poem in 
the Latin tongue. We have the first lines'^ of this Latin 
Inferno, from which we may reasonably conclude that, had 
not patriotism in Dante's breast been stronger than his edu- 
cated taste, the whole development of modem literature would 
long have been deferred, if not entirely suspended. Yet it 
was this taste for classical letters in which he principally 
anticipated the Renaissance ; for his poem itself was an out- 
growth of scholastic theology, and had so little influence on 

* Ultima regna canam fluido oontermina mundo, 
SpiiitibuB quae lata patent, quae pnemia solvunt 
• Pro mentis ouicunque suis, etc. 
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the taste of his age, that it became a mere text for Simday 
sermons in Florence, where they founded a chair* for its elu- 
cidation. Petrarch was seventeen years old when Dante died. 
He followed his example by writing those Italian sonnets 
which refined and enervated his mother tongue more than the 
austerity of Dante had been able to invigorate it. But it was 
by devotion to the study of the classics, and by preservation 
of MSS, that both Petrarch and his contemporary Boccaccio 
influenced the Renaissance. It is said that Petrarch valued 
his Latin poem Africa more highly than any of his Italian 
verses ; and the story which represents him clasping in death 
a Homer that he could not read, is full of deep significance. 
He who had done most to encourage classic taste; who had 
learned Cicero f by heart before he understood his meaning ; 
who deified the ancient authors, and substituted pagan myths 
for Christian legends, like Moses, was not allowed to enter 
the promised land toward which he led his people : for the 
time was not yet fully come ; and the world still slept upon 
it« treasures, like Petrarch, unable to understand them, though 
not far from such an awakening as the poet whose laboured 
Latinity Erasmus | sneered at could hardly have divined. 

III. 

We are now upon the threshold of that classical revival 
which was in truth the chief motive power of the Renais- 
sance. Yet, in treating of so complicated a subject, we must 
not forget those other influences which contributed their own 
share toward the emancipation of intellect in the fifteenth 
century; and therefore it will not here be out of place to 
glance at that spontaneous growth of art which, though it 

* Boccaccio was the first to lecture on Dante. 

t Petrarch's Epistolse Seniles, lib. xv. 

X Ciceronianus, quoted in Hallam's Lit. of Mod. Eur., vol. i. no. 

C 
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preceded the Revival, yet subsequently received a vigorous 
impulse from the renewal of classic taste. 

Of architecture we cannot speak at length. During 
the middle ages it remained the faithful handmaid of the 
Church, and still the great cathedrals of those centuries bear 
witness that art had begun to live when all around con- 
tinued dead. But it is noticeable that the Gothic style*, 
which medievalism created by overlaying Boman arches and 
Greek capitals with the luxuriant flo\rers and leaves of 
northern fancy, had never taken root in Italy, and at the 
period of which we are about to speak had almost ceased to 
exist in England, France, and Germany. The beautifiil body 
of Northern Catholicity lay dead; we shall next hear that 
its spirit was about to take another form. But though 
architecture flourished through the middle ages and died 
with them, the same cannot be said of painting. Like the 
dreary scholasticism that reared itself upon one fragment of 
a degenerate Greek philosopher, mediaeval painting continued 
to reproduce a few frightfiil Byzantine forms, copied tech- 
nically and without invention from the debased patterns of 
Greek artists. These pictures covered church walls in fresco 
or mosaic, until they became symbolically connected with 
the religious feelings of the people — mere formulae, to deviate 
from which was impious in the artist and contusing to the 
worshipper. This explains why, even after Giotto^s age, the 
most sacred personages in every picture are always the most 

* As mediaeval Europe was the offspring of that classical civilisation which 
had so long perished, that the awakening nations looked with wonder on the 
clear and perfect lineaments of which their own were disfigured representatives, 
so mediaeval architecture owed its form to the gradual transformation of classical 
models. The Dorian and Corinthian orders, as Mr. Buskin has shown, gave 
our convex and concave capitals ; the Roman arch continues round in Norman 
styles, or, under the influence of Arabian models, becomes foliated and pointed. 
Still the spirit of Gothic is wholly mediaeval. Its immensity and mystery con- 
trasts with the limited regularity of Greek, with the practical splendour and 
strength of R6man, architecture. 
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stiff and solemn ; for superstitious reverence bound the 
painter to reproduce the ahnond eyes and distorted joints of 
that Madonna whom he had worshipped from infancy. It 
was owing to this close connection between symbols and be- 
lief, that Art, bom being the Churches firm ally, became her 
treacherous foe, and led secretly and undesignedly to the liberty 
of thought. For it was not perceived that as the painter rose 
above the ancient forms and brought heaven down to earth 
by drawing Madonna and her Son like living human beings, 
they silently substituted the love of beauty and of science for 
the principles of the church, taught men to look beyond the 
relique and the host, and finally (when the classics came to 
aid this progress) revealed to their astonished eyes a world of 
thought and fancy wholly alien from the traditions of Chris- 
tianity, though clothed in exactly the same forms of power 
and freedom. 

Cimabue is the name that heads the long list of modern 
painters. He was bom of a noble Florentine house ; which 
leads us to remark that all the intellectual activity of the age 
now concentrates itself on Florence. About the year 1340 
Cimabue found young Giotto sketching his master^s goats 
with a chalkstone on the rocks about him. The great painter 
educated the boy; and Giotto became the friend of Dante, 
whose portrait * he has transmitted to our days. It is said 
that Dante meditated his poem in that Arena chapel at Padua 
which Giotto has immortalized by the first free paintings of 
modem times. Thus poetry and painting went hand in hand ; 
and the spirit which madJ them vital was as yet their own, 
nor had the enthusiastic study of natural beauty passed into 
an imitation fatal to the true activity of art. The torch once 
lighted, a hundred runners spring forward to bear it on. 
Orcagna, the Dante of painting, covers the Pisan Campo 

* The Arundel Society has lately published a good Chromolithograph of this 
fresco portrait recently discovered at Florence. 

C 1 
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Santo with his ^ Triumph of Death/ his ^ Heaven and HeU 
and Judgment/ speaking still the spirit of the passing age. 
Solemn is the thought that those old ages, before they ex- 
pired, should have breathed their life into the forms of art 
which were destined to survive them, and remain a living 
sepulchre of their decay ! This period is connected with that 
of the classical Renaissance by Masolino di Panicale and 
Masaccioj who painted the Brancacci chapel at Florence*, 
which became a school to Fra Angelico, the Lippi, Verocchio, 
Botticelli, Uccello, Perugino, and Ghirlandajo. Their flowing 
draperies and easy attitudes, the dignity and beauty of their 
faces, and their elegance of taste, proclaimed that art had 
broken all her bonds. The eye no more was tortured by stiff 
joints and monotonous drapery, or by false distances and dis- 
proportioned figures ; for Masolino and Masaccio had studied 
modelling under Ghiberti, who cast " the gates of Paradisef/' 
and had learned the newly discovered laws of perspective from 
Brunelleschi, the greatest genius of his age. 

This debt of painting to her sister art for the science and 
precision of which she boasted in the Renaissance, leads us to 
review the contemporary advance of sculpture J. It was the 
Pisano family who, dating from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, emancipated this art from the wooden ugliness of 
Byzantine models and Lombard conventionality. A Greek 
frieze, brought to Pisa, gave the genius of Nicola that hint 
which he so well knew how to profit by. From him began 



* Yeroccbio was master of Leonardo da Vinci, Ghirlandajo of Micliael Angelo, 
Perugino of RaphaeL 

t So Michael Angelo called the bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence. 

X See Harford's Life of Michael Angelo, vol. i. ch. 7, for a full and inter- 
esting account of the rise of modem sculpture. Our space is so small that we 
have been obliged to omit countless names, among them that of Donatello, 
who can be reckoned inferior to Ghiberti only inasmuch as the latter surpassed 
him in a contest for the gates of the Baptistery. Cellini informs us how highly 
posterity thought of Donatello. 
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the habit of combining classic elegance with a study of 
nature. 

This tradition Giovanni and Andrea^ bis pupils^ of the same 
name^ carried on and communicated through a long line of 
exquisite carvers to Ghiberti the ^^ Raphael of Sculpture/^ 
To excel Ghiberti^ in grace and ease and loveliness was 
almost impossible; and the rage for classical imitation^ of 
which we shall speak hereafter, proved more destructive to 
this art than to any other. 

Nor must we here omit the name of Brunelleschi, in whom 
the spirit of the Classical Renaissance saw itself mirrored 
and prefigured. A thorough Italian, and a profound mathe- 
matician, Brunelleschi disdained the Gothic forms to which 
Ksanot had been enslaved. He went to Rome and there 
devoted himself to profound study of antique remains, imtil 
he discovered the secret of classical design and could raise 
the great Florentine Duomo in the air, unstayed by flying 
buttresses, simple and stable by virtue of its own inherent 
strength, the type (as Michelet eloquently observes) of the 
human intellect, able at length to stand upright by itself, 
without the need of constant aids and props and reparations. 

IV. 

In sketching this artistic revival which preceded the 
growth of classic taste, we have been obliged to anticipate 
by some years the history of our subject. Yet it must be 

* See the outlines of ** Le tre porte del Battisterio di San Giovanni," pub- 
lished at Florence, for a comparison between the manner of Andrea Pisano 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti, and for some striking instances of the influence of the 
latter upon Michael Angelo. 

t Among many other buildings Nicola Pisano designed the solemn and 
gloomy Church of the Frari at Venice. Gothic, as we before remarked, took 
no deep hold on the Italians. They divided the style into Gotico-Tedesco, 
which was the true pointed architecture, best exemplified at Milan ; and 
Gotico-Lombardo, which was what we should call a kind of Bomanesque, like 
many of the Milanese palaces and their Munich imitations. In neither name 
do they welcome it as national. 
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remembered that we have not wandered far from Florence, 
where we left the Spirit of Benaissance gazing back like 
Petrarch with earnest yearning upon the classic as upon a 
golden age, and still unable to decipher the treasures of 
antiquity. But the time was now come when that yearning 
was to be fully satisfied, and knowledge to be poured forth 
upon the people like a bright and dazzling light. It is not 
difficult to understand why the Italians devoted wealth and 
labour to regaining the lost works of antiquity and to collect- 
ing, translating, and commenting upon the hitherto neglected 
MSS. For the people of Italy were now rich and flourish- 
ing, and boasted of a nationality and a language which 
looked back upon the Roman as ancestral ; their cities 
abounded in reliques of imperial grandeur; their ploughs 
turned up remains of temples and villas, or disclosed statues, 
gems, and coins, all capable of stimulating aroused curiosity, 
and directing it to the sources of ancient literature. This in 
truth is the cause that made Italy foremost in the movement 
of the Renaissance ; and its concentration upon Florence rose 
from the fact that while that city presented as marked mate- 
rial advantages as any other in the peninsula, it was ruled 
by a polished and enlightened family of merchant princes, 
whose interests were in no way identified with the preserva- 
tion of a superstitious ignorance. Otherwise Rome might 
seem to have been the proper centre of a classical revival. 
But there ^^ still swayed the triple tyrant/' and though a 
Nicholas the Fifth gave early proof of his liberality toward 
literature by founding the Vatican Library in 1453, 7®^ ^^ 
was followed by a Paul, a Sixtus, and an Alexander, who 
eith^ tried to quench the love of learning by persecution, or 
neglected it amid luxurious self-indulgences and rapacious 
efibrts after temporal aggrandizement. 

Boccaccio was the first Italian who learned Greek. He 
boasts of having introduced Homer into his native land. 
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At the beginning of the fifteenth century we find Emmanuel 
Chrysoloras*, of a noble Byzantine family, teaching it to those 
eminent scholars whom Cosmo de' Medici gathered round him 
at Florence. Among these the most celebrated are Guarino 
of Verona, who is said to have been the first Italian teacher 
of Greek ; Rlelfo, who brought a mass of MSS. from Greece, 
and who made his chair of Rhetoric at Florence chiefly 
noticeable for the violence of his hatred and the scurrility of 
his controversy ; and Poggio Bracciolini, whose name was so 
renowned through the first half of the fifteenth century that 
it is often called ^^the age of Poggio/' This indefatigable 
scholar was secretary to eight popes and subsequently chan- 
cellor of the Florentine Republic. Yet he found time to 
carry his search for classical MSS. through England, France, 
Switzerland, and Germany f ; where he brought to light the 
works of Plautus, Lucretius, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, 
Petronius, Statins, Columella, Calphumius, and a complete 
Cicero. So much depended on the activity of one man. 
Another eminent scholar of the day was Giovanni Aurispa, 
who enriched Florence with thirty-eight Greek MSS., 
among which were the invaluable works of Plato, Plotinus, 
Proclus, Lucian, Xenophon, Arrian, Dio, Strabo, Callimachus, 
Pindar, Diodorus Siculus, and the Orphic hymns. The world 
however was as yet only gathering up its treasures : and we 
are now able to trace two distinct periods in the Classical 
revival — ^the age of Petrarch who inspired men with a thirst 
for the antique ; and the age of these delvers who, with no 
accurate philological knowledge, and devoid of criticism, disin- 
terred the treasures that were to enrich and fertilize the world. 
Fortunately for the cause of learning, there was a man at 
Florence capable of appreciating the labours of these dis- 
coverers and of turning them to the best accoimt. Cosmo de' 

* See Gibbon's Decline, vol. viii. p. 1 70. Oxford Edition, 
f See RoBcoe's Life of Lorenzo. 
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Medici, from the rank of a simple Florentine citizen^ had 
risen by his wealth and ability to the title of Pater PatrisB. 
His agents and factors were scattered over Europe, ready to 
perform his bidding and apply his vast resources to any 
object of his desire. To these advantages Cosmo unit^ a 
liberal spirit and a sincere love of letters. Not only did he 
aflTord pecuniary assistance to the great students whom we 
have mentioned as living under his patronage at Florence; 
but he also took care to collect the MSS. of which they were 
possessed, to buy others through his foreign agents, and to 
place them in a public library for the use of learned men. 
This library, after the additions made to it by his grandson Lo- 
renzo, received the name of Bibliotheca Mediceo-Laurentiana, 
well known to every student of modern philological criticism. 
It is almost impossible to estimate the benefit which Cosmo 
conferred upon the world by concentrating this mass of Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, and Indian MSS. in Florence, and 
rendering them accessible to scholars. For criticism had not 
yet examined their contents, nor hfld printing rendered their 
texts permanent. Indeed the right canons for their elucida- 
tion were still to be supplied, and it was only by patient 
study and comparison of these very MSS. that men like 
Poggio and Politiano constructed them. So great was the 
industry and the foresight of this age, that they resemble the 
blind instinct which makes the bees hive up their honey for 
future needs. Nor was it Cosmo alone who exhibited this 
disinterested love of learning. Niccolo Niccoli, another Flo- 
rentine gentleman, followed his example, and at his death 
bequeathed the whole of his Collections to the state. Cosmo 
having obtained the disposal of these MSS., founded a new 
Library in his own monastery of St. Mark, which he called 
the Marciana. In arranging this new collection he employed 
a monk named Tomaso Calandrino, who by the rapid promo- 
tion of one year, became pope under the title of Nicholas 
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the Fifth. Of his munificence we have abeady spoken ; Mr. 
Hallam finely observes, that he and Gregory the First stand*, 
like Michael Angelo^s statues of Morning and Night, at the 
gates of Mediaevalism. 

Besides his foundation of these libraries, Cosmo formed a 
collection of statues, basreliefs, coins, and the like, which sub- 
sequently occupied a spacious gallery at St. Mark's, and 
became the school where Michael Angelo and other eminent 
artists pursued their studies. But perhaps the most important 
and significant of all Cosmo's institutions was the Platonic 
Academy. An interest in the works of Plato had first been 
communicated to Italy by Gemisthus Pletho, their warm 
advocate, who attended at the Coimcil of Florence .in 1439. 
His eloquent disquisitions on the great Athenian, whom, after 
the custom of the day, he confounded with the Alexandrian 
mystics, inflamed the zeal of Cosmo, and led him to establish 
an Academy for the sole purpose of encouraging Platonic 
studies. In order to carry out his scheme he selected a youth 
named Marsilio Ficino, the son of his physician, whom he 
caused to be instructed in Greek, and provided with every 
MS. that in any way bore upon the interpretation of Plato's 
system. It is not here the place to speak of the violent 
disputes which immediately arose between the Platonists and 
Aristotelians, headed on the one side by Pletho and Bessarion, 
on the other by George of Trebizond and Theophilus Gaza. 
It is enough to say that the orthodox party trembled at this 
introduction of a new and subtle speculator who seemed 
about to dethrone Aristotle, the philosopher and pillar of the 
church, and even to introduce a religion more attractive than 
that of Christ. In tracing the effect of the Renaissance upon 
philosophy in general, the ftdl influence of this Platonic reac- 
tion will be manifest. But now there remains a third period in 

* Gibbon, vol. yiii. ch. 66, vindicates the title of Nicholas Y. to fame for his 
liberality and enlightened spirit. 
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the history of the Classical Revival — ^the period of com- 
mentators and of printers. 

Cosmo died in 1464, but his patronage was carried on by 
Lorenzo de Medici at Florence, whose lifetime has often not 
unjnstly been styled the Augustan age of modem arts and 
letters. The fall of Constantinople flooded Italy with Greeks ; 
and at Florence an academy was foimded for the study of 
their tongue ; whence Grocin, Linacre and Collet carried it to 
England. Naples, Rome, Bologna, and Padua could boast of 
similar institutions for the advance of philosophical and lin- 
guistic learning. In Germany they began to spring up ; 
and we even hear of Matthias Corvinus establishing a library 
at Buda, and obtaining leave to copy the great Florentine 
MSS. Meantime ■**■ Greek teachers were appointed in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, though at first they seem to have encoun- 
tered the fierce opposition with which established professors 
are wont to greet the interloping introducers of new studies. 
To enimierate all the scholars of this period would be impos- 
sible. But it may be well to mention a few of them. Among 
the greatest stood Politiano, the tutor of Lorenzo, who cor- 
rected the text of the Pandects of Justinian — ^a work in itself 
of enormous erudition and ability. In his own day he was 
most renowned for his Miscellanea and Latin compositions ; 
but it required the enthusiasm of that age to appreciate their 
excellence, for now they seem prolix and pedantic. Christofero 
Landino, another of Lorenzo^s tutors, devoted his attention 
to the texts of VirgU and Horace ; while their rival, Merula 
of Milan, emended and illustrated many other Latin poets. 

But the labour of these men would probably have been 
unavailing or only useful to the educated minority, had not 
the invention of printing stamped their productions with 

* See Hallam^s Literature of Europe, vol. i. p. 214, where it seems that the 
Paris university received a petition from Gregory of Tifemo on the 1 9th of 
January 1458, to be appointed teacher of the Greek language. 
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permanence smd ensured their rapid diffusion*. We cannot 
enter into so vexed a question as that of the date of the 
first printed book. But it has been fully proved that the 
Renaissance owed this great discovery to the Teutonic nations. 
Gutenberg printed his first Bible about 1450; Caxton soon 
followed him; and among the earliest printers in Italy are the 
German partners, Sweynheym and Pannarz, at B/ome. But so 
important an invention was eagerly adopted by the flourish- 
ing and artistic communities of Italy. Lorenzo instituted 
a press at Florence; the Aldi cast their clear and beautiful 
type at Venice. And beyond the Alps, the Stephani at 
Paris soon followed this example ; while Basle and the Low 
Countries in their turn became celebrated for the fertility and 
accuracy of their press. 

Thus we have seen how the fire of learning first kindled 
in Florence, spread abroad through Europe, and how Ger- 
many came forward to fan the flame and render it inex- 
tinguishable. One name must still be mentioned, and that 
is the name of Erasmus ; in whom we find the great Revival 
consummated, and its tendency most strikingly exemplified. 
For Italy can no longer claim the exclusive glory of genius 
and erudition; she has poured forth her riches with a ftdl 
hand, and the northern nations have gathered and multiplied 
them. Holbein painted Erasmus in a conqueror's robe, 
riding triumphantly beneath a Roman Arch. The artist 
forgot that Petrarch who first knocked at the closed portals 



* Heineken has traced the origin of Printing to the &brication of playing- 
cards^ pictures of Saints, and the like, from Blocks, with rude inscriptions 
attached [about 1423]. To separate these inscriptions from the Block, or 
make their letters moveable, was the work of John Gutenberg. Among the 
earliest Italian books are the Decor Pudla/rwmf printed in 1461 at Venice, the 
Hist, Aug, ScriptoreSf printed in 1465 at Milan, and a Lactcmtitu of the latter 
date, printed in the Roman Gampagna. By 147 1 the art was diffused over 
Italy. The type at first was Gothic. Alda Manutio first struck types in the 
Carattere Corsivo or Italics, from a fine Koman MS. 
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of the archway; he forgot the Bracciolini and the Cosmo, 
who collected and preserved the spoils which now adorn this 
triumph; he forgot the brethren in arms who fought and 
won the victory side by side with the great Scholar. But 
so it must be always : the army is neglected for the general, 
and one hero is chosen from a thousand to bear the laurels 
of his century. 

The treasures of ancient taste and learning are now re- 
stored to Europe. It remains for us to trace their influence 
upon the various spheres of human intelligence, and thus in 
some measure to understand the true nature of the Renais- 
sance. We shall find the spirit of the age confused and 
vacillating, intoxicated with antiquity, and imable to main- 
tain an independent character among the miracles of classic 
art and thought revealed to it. At the same time it will be 
clear that these Classics were truly " humanising,'^ teaching 
men how to know themselves and know each other, eman- 
cipating them from the fetters of unmeaning symbolism, and 
suggesting discoveries of which we have not yet reaped the 
full harvest. Caste and creed will eventually cease to re- 
gulate the world, but their dominion is not overthrown at 
once. There must needs be anarchy, and great crimes, and 
devastating wars, before all citizens are made equally subject 
to law, and before the differences of opinion can be said no 
longer to limit the brotherhood of man. The prerogatives of 
government will become more clearly defined, and will tend to 
centre themselves in the hands of single men. Nationalities 
will attain a greater breadth and more distinctness. Diplo- 
macy will establish fresh bonds of union between peoples, 
and commerce lead to new international relations. And as 
the growth of Science is one of the special attributes of the 
Renaissance, ere long Political Economy and Laws of Nations, 
both thoroughly modem in their scope, will systematise the 
theories of mutual advantages and the rights of government. 
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But meantime the age of the Renaissance hardly knows itself^ 
for everything is falling away and suflTering reconstruction; 
old chivalry decays before the modern arts of War, the light 
of the Church pales beneath the sim of Reason ; there ensues 
a mixture and dispersion of most incong^ous materials ; and 
for a time it seems as though this convulsion of the world 
would end in producing nothing but a general confusion, 
without form, or beauty, or distinctive character. Much 
that was characteristic and original in the old state of things 
now disappears, and is superseded by tasteless imitation and by 
conventional obedience to models misunderstood or misapplied. 
Knowledge, it is true, no longer is confined to a small sect of 
Scholars ; but the multitudes who profit by it gain nothing 
better than a surface cultivation, which appears to repress the 
manifestation of individual peculiarities, and to reduce all men 
to a level mediocrity. 

V. («) 

This strange confiision consequent upon the collision of the 
ancient and modem worlds displays itself most remarkably in 
Art ; for, from causes to which we have before alluded, it is 
always here that changes are most readily observable, and 
that the human intellect shows itself most susceptible to 
outward influences. In resuming its history, we must re- 
member, that before the classical revival there had been a 
remarkable awakening of art, which began in Florence, but 
which soon communicated itself to Venice and the other 
towns of Italy. Yet this spontaneous regeneration was not 
peculiar to Italy. On the shores of the Rhine, and in the 
Low Countries, Schools of Painting sprang up, national in 
their character, and unafiected by any ancient influences. 
The latter conferred on Art a benefit similar to that which 
Germany had contributed to the advance of literature; for 
the perfection of the process of oil-painting, which is 
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attributed to Hubert Van Eyek* about the year 1426, gave 
a durabiKty to the artists^ efforts which they had never 
reached before. 

Standing near the great picture of the Adoration of the 
Lamb^ at Ghent, which seems as fresh to-day as when it lefk 
the easel, and comparing it with Lionardo's masterpiece, we 
can appreciate the tnith of this remark, and reflect with won- 
der on the constellation of discoveries which in this marvel- 
lous age arose from distant quarters of the globe to assist the 
powers of genius, and render their creations almost indestruc- 
tible. Works of art are, from their very nature, less easily 
diflfiised than works of literature. Yet contemporary with the 
Renaissance was the invention of steel-engraving, usually at- 
tributed to the Florentine goldsmith, Kniguerraf. This 
supplemented the discovery of Van Eyck, and brought within 
the reach of thousands the lineaments of those transcendent 
beauties which the Fleming's process all but stereotyped on 

* M. de Mechel of Basle, in arrangiiig the gaUeiy at Vienna^ found oil- 
pamtings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries attributed to Thomas de 
Mtttma, a Bohemian, Theodoric of Prague, and Nicholas Wwmser of Cologne. 
Hubert Vam, Eyck appears to have improved the process by inventing a colour- 
less varnish : in Beict, like all great inventors of this period, he knew how to 
use and render serviceable ancient but unproductive discoveries. His brother 
John is said to have taught the process to AntoneUo da Messma, who intro- 
duced it into Italy. The Venetians were among the first to profit by it ; 
and one of the earliest of their School is a Johaamea AlamammSf which 
points still to a German origin for this discovery. Several Germans also occur 
upon the roll of Paduan painters at a very ancient period. [See Sir Charles 
Eastlake's work on this subject for further information.] 

+ Italy and Germany contend for this discovery. Heineken finds Grerman 
specimens of engraving as early as 1466, whereas no Italian dated plate occurs 
earlier than Ptolemy's map of 1478, and Dante illustrated, of 1482. On the 
other hand, the niello process seems native to Italian goldsmiths, who used to 
try the progress of their chasing by taking off impressions first on sulphur, and 
afterwards on paper, by means of rollers ; Pollajuolo and Mantegna used it 
greatly, and transmitted it to Marc Antonio Kaimondi. See '*Ottley's History of 
Engraving," vol. i. ch. 4, for a discussion of Vasari's and Zani's views on 
the origin of chalcography, and for interesting descriptions of Finiguerra*s 
works. 
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canvas. With these assistances, and with the classical models 
now so carefully preserved and so enthusiastically studied, the 
successors of Masolino and Masaccio carried painting to a 
splendour which has never been surpassed. The chief cha- 
racteristic of this age of art is its entire subjection to antique 
taste, which appears so strongly in all works of the period, 
that it has been called the silver age of Greek and Roman 
art. But independent of this tendency, we remark the pro- 
found science, the technical perfection, and the unwearied 
elaboration of detail, with which the great masters of the 
Renaissance immortalised their labour. Mr. Ruskin* la- 
ments, with some reason, that such power should eventually 
by misdirection have run into soulless imitation and sensual 
magnificence, imtil the very spirit of invention had eva- 
porated, and composition dwindled into a lifeless cento of 
academic studies. 

Lionardo da Vinci is the name which must stand first in any 
notice of the Renaissance of the arts. That marvellous man, 
by the multiplicity of his talents, and the depth of his science, 
by his almost prophetic insight into the future, and his per- 
fect control over the materials of every art, stands forth as a 
true hero of the Renaissance. He flourished toward the end 
of the fifteenth century at the court of Milan : for, though 
a Florentine by birth and education, he had been drawn into 
that band of distinguished men whom Lodovico Sforza assem- 
bled in his capital. The genius of Lionardo was so discursive 
— he took so great delight in music and poetry, in mechan- 
ics, anatomy, and mathematics, in knightly sports, and all the 
pleasures of society — that it exercised less influence on the 
arts of Italy than might have been expected. The school of 
Lombardy, it is true, was wholly governed by his example ; 
but there arose no painter adequate to carry on the profound 

* Stones of Venice, the « FaU." 
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studies of nature which he instituted*, or even to use with 
intelligence his peculiar forms of beauty and expression. This 
is greatly to be deplored, for Lionardo was capable of saving 
Italy from that inordinate devotion to classical models which 
the genius of Michael Angelo imposed upon her. The rivalry 
of those great men for the Florentinef cartoon is celebrated in 
the history of painting for the impulse which it communicated 
to the arts, by exhibiting in immediate contrast the highest 
efforts of the two most scientific masters the world has ever 
seen. Michael Angelo proved the more powerful and popular. 
He chimed in with the spirit of the age, summing up in him- 
self and encouraging its splendid errors; while Lionardo, 
whose genius was really of a more refined and universal order, 
sank back into comparative insignificance ; partly because he 
did not reflect the pedantic spirit of his time, partly conquered 
by the indolence that often disables imboimded capabilities. 

The two chief centres of classical study in art were the 
Marcian gallery at Florence, and the collection of Squarcione 
at Padua. Michael Angelo J studied in the one, and Andrea 

* Bernardino Luini, charming artist as he is, stands alone among Lionardo's 
followers : he too is feminine, a Hemling to Da Vinci's Van Eyck. The servile 
imitation of some few types in the Lombard school is strikingly apparent. 
But though the imitators of Lionardo are so few, he exercised a subtle in- 
fluence upon posterity, by directing the attention of artists to the patient 
interrogation of nature. Thus his models of the horse were among the first 
attempts to draw animals freely, and as they really are. Raphael never chose 
to do 80, but copied his horses from a Roman equestrian statue. Lionardo 
neglected nothing. Sketches of flowers that would have delighted Ruskin, 
are to be found on the same pages as abstruse mathematical or anatomical 
designs. 

t Cellini, in the third chapter of his first book, speaks with rapture of them. 
Both represented incidents in the battle of Pisa ; Lionardo's, a cavaby contest 
for a standard ; Michael Angelo's, a band of soldiers startled while bathing in 
the Amo. 

% Lorenzo, having decorated the gardens of St. Mark's with antiques, wished 
promising young artists to study there. Ghirlandajo accordingly sent him 
Michael Angelo and Granacci his comrade. See Vasari's Life of Michael 
Angelo, iii. 192, quoted in Duppa's Life, (Bohn,) p. 13. 



/ 
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Mant^pia* in tlie other ; and from these two masters^ who 
were both of them purely classical in their taste^ the stream 
of Italian art received its colouring. Mantegna had the 
greater influence upon the East^ and Michael Angelo upon 
the West. Nor was the classical bent of their genius at all 
of the same character. Mantegna is chiefly remarkable for 
his combination of profound science and study of the antique, 
with an accurate observation of nature. He never paints the 
pure ideal, but either reproduces the exact attire of his con- 
temporary fellow countrymen, or copies the drapery and pos- 
tures of Greek and Roman sculpture. It is in severity of 
outline, in self-restraint, in feeUng for the pomp and splen- 
dour and cruelty of imperial Rome, that Andrea Mantegna 
showed his classic spirit. He never rises to the philosophical 
abstraction of form which we detect in Michael Angelo ; and 
therefore his style proved beneflcial to the Venetian masters ; 
for he had enough in common with their genius to be under- 
stood by them, while his severe and temperate influence chas- 
tened the sensuous magnificence and gorgeous hues to which 
Venetian art has at all times been too much addicted. Mi- 
chael Angelo, on the other hand, in whom is now centered 
the history of the ^sthetical Renaissance, finding himself 
among men already fascinated by the charms of antiquity, 
led his contemporaries still farther from the national spirit of 

, * What principally strikes us in Andrea Mantegna is the austerity with 
which he uses his profound science and knowledge of the antique. In the 
church of the Eremitani at Padua may be seen the freedom with which he 
drew the most difficult postures and elaborate architectural perspective. 
Sometimes he was carried away by his science, as in the instance of a dead 
Christ in the Brera at Milan, which is a simple iov/r deforce of fore-shortening. 
At others, the knowledge of form and the classical spirit of self-restraint, which 
he gained in the school of Squarcione, made his religious pictures as admirable 
for their tragic pathos as for their depth of devotional feeling. Such is a Piet^ 
at Berlin, where the dead Christ is supported by two silent sad-faced angels. 
Here there is no horror or ghastly exhibition of desperate grief. A Greek tra- 
gedy, or a Greek statue, is not more subdued and vigorous in its emotion. 

D 
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architecture and the simplicity of earlier taste. He imposed 
upon the Florentine and Roman school a forced reproduction 
of classical buildings, and a scientific ideal of exaggerated 
form. Architecture and painting henceforth ceased to speak 
in the vernacular, and tried as far as they could to talk* the 
dead languages of Greece and Rome. But having once ad- 
mitted this fault, which we recognise as so injurious in the 
leader of his age, though it might have been passed over as 
a simple mannerism in the man, we can award nothing but 
unmixed praise to Michael Angelo. It is not necessary, with 
Mr. Ruskin, to stigmatise the Renaissance as a monstrous 
growth of pride and infidelity t; yet the great Florentine may 
be taken as typical of its spirit, for we find that in his mind 
the beauty of art and the freedom of philosophy J transcended 
the symbolism of religion, and the legends of the Church. 
French authors may remind us that art was still the servant 
of the papacy, and that the indulgences which stirred the 

* The Renaissance, though it lost its own individuality in classical imitation, 
never truly caught the classical spirit. It is remarkable for a total want of 
self-control : it cannot criticise ; it cannot bear to omit anything. Therefore, 
though it uses Greek and Koman details, it uses them with modem intentions, 
with a profusion and &itupoKaKia which would have shocked the Athenian with 
his dread of ' The Unlimited.' 

f There is a truth in this remark of Mr. Ruskin's. The spirit of the Renais- 
sance was essentially opposed to devotion, self-denial, and the purely religious 
sentiments. We see this not only in its partiality to pagan subjects, and its 
worldly treatment of sacred histoiy ; but also in the profusion of ornament and 
the sacrifice of everything to mere display, by which it is characterised. Skill 
supersedes careful labour ; science takes the place of feeling ; and nowhere is 
the artist forgotten in his work, but rather every stroke of his brush, and every 
modulation of his colour is made to sing the praise of his dexterity. The con- 
trast between that humble but inspired endeavour to work out an unattainable 
ideal which marked some early artists, and the ease with which the masters of 
the Renaissance int^preted their gorgeous but less elevated £EuicieSy has been 
well drawn by Mr. Browning, in a poem called *^ Andrea del Sarto." 

X Michael Angelo, as a young man, in the palace of the Medici, was thrown 
constantly into contact with men like Ficino, and no doubt took part in dis- 
cussions similar to the Disputationes Camaldunenses of Landino. His sonnets 
upon Beauty, and Art, breathe a purely Platonical spirit. The notion of an 
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Reformation were sold in order to raise St. Peter's : but when 
we enter the Sistine chapel we feel that Catholicity has un- 
dergone a change. To the artist it no longer means the 
dogma of Latin Christianity, but the dispensations of a 
great and terrible Judge, manifested by the creation of the 
world and man, and by the typical history of the Jewish 
race, attested by pagan sibyls who stand among the prophets, 
and consummated in the judgment — ^no longer a heaven and 
hell of Dante — but a real inevitable meeting of all nations 
and languages, without diflPerence of garb or form or colour, 
before an Almighty Spirit that makes them inow tAem- 
selves. 

In the foreground of that picture which covers the east end 
of the chapel, a figure appears which might well stand for 
a symbol of the Renaissance. It is a woman of gigantic 
stature, in the act of toiling upward from the tomb. Grave- 
clothes impede every motion of her body; they shroud her 
eyes, and gather round her chest. Part only of her face and 
throat are visible, where may be traced a look of blank be- 
wilderment and stupefaction, and a struggle with death's 
slumber in obedience to some inner impulse. Yet she is 
rising slowly, half awake and scarcely conscious, to await a 
doom still imdetermined. Thus Michael Angelo, the student 
of Plato and the disciple of Savanarola, read the world; and 
the people of his day did not imderstgnd him. Only the 
artists felt that he had sounded the mysteries of form and 
composition deeper than themselves, and were forced, one and 
all, to conform their styles to the models that he set before 
them. Even the mild Raffaello, with a sense of beauty far 
keener than Buonarotti's, the pupil of Perugino, and the 

ideal transcending; and yet underlying, all manifestionB of special beauty, of the 
form slumbering in the marble, and requiring plastic power to call it into life, 
constantly pervades these poems. The later sonnets have more of Savanarola's 
piety than metaphysics. 

D 2 
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nephew of Bramante *, could not escape the thraldom of his 
genius f. He adapted the Creator Mundi and the Sibyls of 
the Sistine Chapel to his own frescoes, and left a tradition 
of classic form on the grandly exaggerated scale of Michael 
Angelo to the ruder intellect of his pupil Giulio Romano J. 
The influence of Michael Angelo was felt at Parma; where 
Correggio, alone and unaided by classical studies, had deve- 
loped only his sweet sensuous style : but now the domes of 
the Cathedral and of the Baptistery soon began to show the 
colossal thews and sinews of the Roman manner. In Venice, 
'^ the design of Michael Angelo and the colouring of Titian '' 
became the motto of one of the greatest painters the world 
has ever seen. But here, though Tintoretto aimed at the 
power and science and high conception of the mighty master, 
he knew how to avoid the errors of pedantry, into which less 
able imitators fell. 

Thus the influence of Michael Angelo showed itself in a 
sublime idealisation of form, and in a philosophical love of 
abstract beauty. But the intemperance of classical taste 
reached its height in those arabesques and mural decorations 
which came into vogue after the discovery of Roman villas. 
Raphael, in his frescoes of the Loggie, has shown what ele- 

* Bramante was Michael Angelo's rival in the favour of Pope Julias II. 
He has furnished a design for the Church of St. Peter's, which many architects 
prefer to the vast conception of Michael Angelo. [See Fergusson, History of 
Modem Architecture.] 

t Sanzio and Buonarotti, the two archangels of modem art, bear the names 
best suited to their several abilities. Michael, the angel of the Judgment and 
leader of heaven's armies, not improperly protects the Florentine ; while Ba* 
phael, the benignant patron of humanity, and guardian of children, whom 
Orcagna painted crouching beneath the blast of Michael's trumpet, suits the 
grace and tenderness of the artist of Urbino. 

X It is in the frescoes of the Famesina palace, painted for Agostino Chigi, 
that Baphael's treatment of the antique is best exhibited. Their breadth 
of limb and gorgeous decoration breathe a truly Boman spirit. Giulio's Fall 
of the Giants, in the palace which he built at Mantua for Duke Gonzago, is a 
gross but powerful exaggeration of this manner. 
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gance of design and fertility of invention could be lavished 
upon these imitations of the worst age of classical domestic 
art. The evil was perhaps not great in covering banquet 
halls and colonnades with such " grotesques* /' but when the 
demand for them became universal; when churches, palaces, 
and pictures t were alike loaded with senseless repetitions of 
conventional garlands, apes, and peacocks, and winged dra- 
gons ; when these absurdities were skilfully executed in stone 
upon exterior pediments and mouldings, and crowded into 
every space of the internal architecture % ; there was nothing 
left but to deplore the want of criticism which first allowed 
them to be used. 

In truth, the age of the Renaissance found no fault 
with anything that could be traced to a classical origin. 
Accustomed for centuries to obey authority of one kind, the 
emancipated intellect of man did but transfer its allegiance to 
traditions of a diflFerent character. And this tendency had 
been already exhibited in architecture. Such examples as the 
chapel of St. Sang at Bruges, the Certosa at Pavia, and the 
tombs of the fifteenth century Doges in San Zanipolo at Venice, 
betray a reckless mixture of classical decorations, copied from 
incongruous sources, with constructions of a Gothic or a 



* Benvenuto Cellini [Memoirs, bk. i. ch. 6.] says that this word was derived 
from the Italian GroUaj by which name the Bomans called those chambers of 
ancient villas they disinterred. His remarks upon their hybrid monsters and 
animals composed of leaves are interesting as coming from one who studied 
them professionally. 

+ Mantegna is probably the first who introduced grotesque wreaths into his 
pictures. They are frequent in Paduan and Veronese paintings, and the Ve- 
netian Crivelli has made use of their fruits and flowers. In the works of a 
flemish master Blondeel may be seen the tasteless magnificence into which 
this style of ornament degenerated. Cellini's gold and silver work abounds in 
grotesque classical details, but here they are more in keeping with the em- 
bossed variety which seems appropriate to the precious metals. 

t What is called "theJ'esuit's style" of architecture consists of a profuse 
repetition of richly gilt and stuccoed conventional grotesques. 
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Lombard style *. We cannot but reflect with irritation that so 
much technical power and such absolute grace of detail should 
have been lavished upon works devoid of taste and meanings 
though often imposing from their very barbaric magnificence f. 
For it sometimes happened that this hybrid style was very 
gorgeous, especially when classical details had been skilftdly 
applied to the fine open architecture of Lombardy. Perhaps 
Sansovino's library of St. Mark's at Venice is the best instance 
of perfect success in this desire to unite the splendours of two 
ages. Indeed it is not impossible that the attempts of this 
great architect J and of his fellow workers might have ended 
in producing a new eclectic style, which would have suited 
the princely magnificence and generous climate of the Vene- 
tians j nor might the genius of Jean Goujon, who raised the 
palace of the Louvre, have been unattended with a similar 
success. But Michael Angelo's spirit overpowered tKem. His 
severe idealism and profound mathematical science would not 
tolerate any attempt to engraft classic elegance on the sturdy 
tree of barbarism. He contented himself with nothing but a 
restoration of the exact antique, following in the steps of 
Brunelleschi, and forcing upon his successors, Palladio, Wren, 
and Jones, the miserable necessity of satisfying modem re- 
quirements with principles which had been designed for 
ancient uses ||. 

* See Waring and Macquoid's valuable "Book of Architectural Illustra- 
tions^'' also Griiner's "Italian Palaces and Churches," and " Ornamental Art," 
for elevations of the Certosa and some of the Venetian Palaces, with coloured 
specimens of their internal decoration. 

t See Hope on Architecture, ch. xliv — ^xlviii, and Fergusson's Histoiy of 
Modem Architecture, pp. 89 — 100. 

X The staircase of the Giants with its two colossal statues, and all that por- 
tion of the ducal palace restored by Sansovino, give him the highest title to 
fame. 

II Hie use of classical orders in modem buildings has led to repetitions of 
pilasters and pediments unconnected with the construction, and used as deco- 
rative screens. Architects straggle to adapt a windowless style to northern 
dwelling-houses, and to build palaces with the details of Greek temples. What 
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What we have said of painting and architecture applies still 
more strongly to sculpture. Instead of the natural elegance 
of Ghiberti, nothing now remains to us but cold and formal 
imitations of the antique — sepulchral allegories of Thorwald- 
sen, or the Adonis and dancing girls of feminine Canova. 

Nor was the art of any coimtry wholly exempted from this 
baneful tendency. French paintings under the influence of 
Rosso and Primaticcio*, sacrificed all originality to that cold 
classicalism^ which after passing through Poussin and Lesueur 
reappeared in the meagre conventionality of David. And 
though the German and the Flemish masters remained true 
to the traditions of Diirer and Van Eyck, while the Spanish 
schools were but little tainted with classical imitation; yet 
the seventeenth century yielded hardly anything but the 
name of Rubens f^ and it is only in our own day that a feeble 
enthusiasm for national art has been exhibited |. 



we now call Architecture is a jumble of Gothic churches, Koman palaces, Greek 
temples, Saracenic minarets, and Chinese pagodas — a strange result of the oos- 
mopolitan but unartistic tendency of the Renaissance. 

* Bosso, a Florentine artist, and Primaticcio, a pupil of Giulio Romano, 
were invited to Paris by Francis the First. For their injurious influence on 
French art, see B. Cellini's Memoirs, book iii, and a note on p. 45 of L^lanch^'s 
French translation of that work. We may here remark upon the arrogance of 
those French authors who would daim for their nation, and for Fran;ois I'' 
the glory of the Renaissance. He, it is true, encouraged eminent men with a 
liberality suitable to that golden age of patronage ; and France, by her med- 
dling in Italian afi&irs, aided the difliision of Renaissance spirit. But of claim 
to originality Fran9ois and the French have none. 

+ Rubens shows how a powerful and sensual nature may assimilate classical 
models only in so &r as they aid its own development. Thus the Bacchanalian 
riot and splendour of imperial Rome add richness to his pictures, while conven- 
tional obedience to authority never hampers the free sweep of his brush. 
The nature of his classical enthusiasm may be seen by comparing his Roman 
Triumph in our National Gallery with Mantegna's cartoon for the same subject 
at Hampton Court. 

X It may seem to some that the judgment here pronounced upon the arts 
of Europe, subsequent to Michael Angelo's influence, is harsh. But it is not 
easy to enter briefly into minute and intricate questions respecting the claims 
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Before leaving the subject of ^sthetical Renaiasanee^ we 
must allude to an art which always appears to follow its own 
laws, and which sprang into being from the very sources that 
proved so injurious to its sister arts. Modem music, the 
poetry of harmony and time, as distinguished from the old 
music of calculation or the mathematics of sound *, took its 
origin from the unsuccessful eflForts of a Florentine society, 
formed in the sixteenth century for the purpose of restoring 
Greek music. Claudio Monteverde joined in this visionary 
pursuit, and produced some operas after the declamatory 
pseudo-Grecian style. His hint was taken by Carissimi, 
whom we honour as father of the Oratorio j and thus, as a 
clever Russian critic has observed t, this society, like the 
alchemists, in their search for the unattainable, prepared the 
way for modem science. 

While describing the three periods in the revival of learning, 
we showed that the attention of literary men was almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the study and restitution of the classics. 
Still it will be needftd to trace the progress of the Renaissance 
more ftdly in this branch of the subject, and to connect it with 
the emancipation of thought now so rapidly advancing. It is 
an honour to the age of Lorenzo, that in the midst of its 
classical enthusiasm it did not neglect the native muse of 
Italy. Lorenzo was himself no mean poet %. Many of his 

of different artists. Otherwise one might have dwelt on the works of Pousain 
and Bembrandt and Flaxman, as exceptions to that pseudo-classical influence 
which we have indicated as the broad feature of the Renaissance. 

* See Hullah*s History of Modem Music, pp. 112 — 125. 

f Oublicheff ; author of a Life of Mozart, and of " Beethoven et ses glos- 
sateurs.** 

X See the Poems of Lorenzo de' Medici printed at the end of his Life by 
Boscoe ; also particularly the sonnet translated on p. 137 [Bohn's edition] of 
that work, and a prayer in the Appendix to Roscoe's Life of Leo X, vol. ii. 
p. 408. 
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sonnets breathe the pure love of nature which we admire in 
onr own Elizabetiian authors^ while his verses on the Platonical 
philosophy and those indnded nnder the title of Bime Sacre 
show a remarkable power of treating deep and solemn themes 
with ease and elegance. Politiano himself^ great scholar as 
he was, while still a youth * produced a long Italian poem, 
which was designed to celebrate the victory of Juliano de' 
Medici in a tournament. He never completed this work, but 
as it stands it is a lively specimen of luxuriant fancy and 
fluent command of words. A similar composition, but of a 
heavier and more tedious kind, was written by Luca Pulci to 
record the prizes gained by Lorenzo on a similar occasion. 
It is characteristic of the Renaissance that this future patron 
of antique study and prince of diplomatic Florence t> bearing 
the fleur-de-lys of France for arms, and taking as his motto, 
" Le tems revient,'' should have charged with honour in the 
lists of medieval chivalry. Two other brothers of the Pulci 
family were poets of this date ; one of them, Luig^, wrote a 
romance entitled ^^Morgante Maggiore %** which is not without 
significance, as belonging to an age when contempt was being 
brought upon the cherished institutions of other days, and 
men knew not what to reverence. Its object seems partly to 
ridicule the spirit of chivalry and religion, partly to sympa- 
thise with it, exhibiting a truly Italian mixture of levity and 



* TiraboBchi, after discussing the date of the Giostra di Giuliano, concludes 
it could not have been earlier than 1478, in which year the poet was twenty- 
four. He says that Menckenius [Vita Politiani] placed it about 1466, which 
would make Politiano about twelve years old. 

t See Roscoe's Idfe of Lorenzo, p. 47. 

X The duller critics try to make the Moigante wholly serious. Tlraboschi 
says of it, "La sconnesione e il discordine de* raoconti, la durezza del verso, la 
bassezza dell' espressione, appena or ce ne rende soffiibile la lettura. Innoltre 
dee brassimarsi F abuso di volgere in ridicolo le cose ancora piii sacre, e i testi 
medesimi della sacra scrittura, difetto per6 commune allora a nop pochi tra 
poeti burleschi." 
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seriousness. Soon after this work* appeared the ^^ Orlando 
Innamorato"^ of Count Bojardo^ which derives its chief interest 
from having preceded and suggested Ariosto^s Epic. 

One criticism bearing on the present discussion may be 
made of all these poems. They ar^ uniformly impregnated 
with the prevalent classical taste^ and they first set the fashion 
of expressing every thought by means of some mythological 
allusion t- We hear of nothing but nymphs and fauns and 
cupids ; their heroes are compared with Hector and Achilles, 
and their apparitions and supernatural agencies take their 
origin from the Greek or Roman Olympus. It is well known 
how this taste, proceeding from Italy hke the cinque cento 
style of art, corrupted all the literature of Europe. In the 
French mind it seems to have met with some marvellous 
affinity ; for the French style of thought and expression has 
never recovered from the study of those classical models which 
their authors so blindly and indiscriminately imitated. The 
very mention of French plays, epics, fables, or orations, in- 
stantly suggests a long array of frigid mythological person- 
ages and pedantic classical allusions. Fortunately our insular 
position, the state of our language, and our national preju- 
dices, preserved us from the fiiU effect of this pseudo-classical 
renaissance I . Yet the most careless reader has noticed the 

* The Moigante seems to have been published in 1488 ; the Orlando in 
1496. 

t 'Hraboschi mentions a prose work called " Hypnerotomachia,** written by 
Francesco Colonna> a Venetian monk, under the feigned name of Polifilo, and 
printed by Aldo in 1499. It seems to be a shadowy web of fSftbles, archaeology, 
mathematics, and art criticism, spun with threads of Greek, and Latin, and 
Lombard, and Hebrew, and Arabic, and Chaldee, upon the woof of a mere day- 
dream. This may be taken as typical of its age : like the Pallagonia palace, 
which Goethe describes in his Italian journey ; it contained a little of eveiy- 
thing, but nothing natural or in its proper place. 

X The influence of Italian models upon English literature is chiefly remark- 
able in two respects. First, the form and matter of our poetry became assi- 
milated to that of the Italians, especially in the introduction of the sonnet and 
other kinds of complex stanzas, in translations like that of Fairf&x from Tasso, 
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immense influence of Italian literature upon our plays and 
poems of the great Elizabethan era. England took the 
mythological fever; but her genius had vigour to throw it 
off, and to use the conceits by which France and Italy were 
overpowered as one colour in the various and splendid arras- 
work of her imagination. And when the Michael Angelo of 
our poetry appeared, his profound science and sublime clas- 
sical idealism only raised without corrupting and perverting 
the native tendency of English taste. 

But it was not simply in this manner that Italian poetry 
declined. Their great men began to despise the vernacular, 

in such romantic works as Spenser's Fairy Queen, and in tbe treatment of 
subjects for the stage. The debt of Shakspeare to Italian playwrights and 
novelists is too well known for us to dwell upon. All his contemporaries bor- 
rowed from the same sources ; and Marston makes no scruple of introducing a 
whole page of Italian rhymes into an English tragedy, as if they would be per- 
fectly £Eumliar to his hearers. The plots of Bobert Greene's novels were in 
like manner foimded on Italian incidents. Moreover the satirists and graver 
thinkers of the time, especially Marston and Ascham, are continually declaim- 
ing against the degeneracy of English manners and modes of thought, which 
had reached such a pitch of depravity under Italian influence, that ** Englese 
Italianato e im diavolo incamato" was a common phrase. Thus the form and 
matter of our literature were modified by the Italian. In the second place, 
our authors imbibed some of the pedantic devotion to the classics which we 
have tried to indicate. Marlowe constantly parades his Latin and philosophy 
upon the stage. So do Marston and Webster ; and it is notorious that Ben 
Jonson laboured with such prodigious erudition, that his comedies require a 
comment as voluminous as those which have been written for Aristophanes. 
Fletcher and the pastoral sonnetteers tended to degenerate into insipid mytho- 
logy ; and by far the most graceful poem of the period was Marlowe's expansion 
of the Hero and Leander of Musaeus. Yet, notwithstanding this leaning to the 
&ults which ruined Italian and French literature>we never produced a Racine 
or a Fenelon ; and the influence of Italy strengthened what has been called 
by Schlegel the " Bomantic" rather than the Classic element of our thought. 
Indeed the tendency to limitation and self-restraint, to the finite rather than 
the infinite, to external and artistic rather than to internal and philosophical 
unity, which marked the Greeks, has never characterised modem thought. 
And those authors who have aimed at it, like the French poets and Goethe, 
have not been thoroughly successful. In this respect the whole spirit of the 
Renaissance was deficient in true classical feeling — it copied the antique, with 
a purely romantic want of abstinence. 
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and valued clever imitations of Cicero or Horace more highly 
than verses as powerful as Michael Angelo^s. Erasmus"^ tells 
us how they would polish one prose sentence through a 
winter's night, and retouch it frequently after the lapse of 
days, and yet reckon their UnuB labor incomplete. Hence it 
came that few of them produced more than letters such as one 
may read in the Epistolse Clarorum Virorum. The best pro- 
ducts of this taste were Vida's Christiad, the De Partu Virginis 
of Sannazarius, and the well known poem of Fracastoriusf. 

Yet when we have awarded these the praise of being perfect 
centos of the Augustan poets, we have said all that can be said. 
The pastorals of Bembo, Molsa, and fifty others, are just as 
accurately unoriginal. All of them belong to the latter half 
of the sixteenth centiuy. 

It may here be asked, what benefit did this infusion of 
classical elements confer upon the world? Perhaps the first 
answer to this question is, that we owe to the revival our 
modem criticism. The rivalry of great men in illustrating 
and interpreting thoughts and language, which had been for- 
gotten in the lapse of time, produced an acuteness of intellect 
and power of divination which less recondite studies might 
not have elicited. Nor was the disappearance of some classic 
authors, eloquently as this has been lamented, without its be- 
neficial influence in the same direction. For thus the minds 
of scholars were saved from sinking oppressed beneath a mass 
of materials, while their sagacity was stimulated in restoring 
and comparmg texts, and bmlding np their losses from frag- 
ments of authors more happily preserved. Thus it has been 
remarked by an accurate observer, that we have come to know 
more about the ancient world than the ancients knew them- 
selves; and certainly we have made progress in close in- 

* Cioeronianus, quoted in Hallam. 

t Pope's Selecta Poemata Italorum gives specimens of some of the authors 
mentioned. 
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vestigation of facts, and in the calculation of evidence. Nor 
has the spirit of criticism been confined to classical studies ; 
but rather it has stimulated the whole intellectual activity of 
modern times, leading men to enquire more minutely into the 
secrets of nature and of themselves, and not to base their faith 
upon ill supported dicta of authority. 

Furthermore, the reverence for learning which marked this 
age, attached a political importance and a social influence to 
the scholar, who had no power beyond the vigour of his brain ; 
so that since that time mere intellectual ability, diflused 
through books and pamphlets, and latterly through news- 
papers, has done more to bring the pomp of empire and the 
insolence of superstition to the dust, than any papal fulmi- 
nations, or the artillery of armies. 

In a narrower sphere, the simple devotion to classical modes 
of thought, which we have noticed, aided the emancipation of 
the mind. The foolish scepticism, which neglected Christian 
truth for a mythology it dallied with but could not credit, 
was no doubt a real evil. And when* preachers before the 
pope used the names of Jove, Apollo, and Diana, to designate 
the Father, the Son, and the Blessed Virgin, we cannot but 
deplore that infatuation of the intellect, which had no power 
of discovering good and bad, but which devoured the husk of 
antiquity as greedily as its most precious kernel. Yet even 
here the mind was being accustomed to fresh formulsB ; and new 
views of human life, antagonistic to those which the Church 
had imposed upon the world, were being introduced through 
pagan morals and pagan mythologies. The age of the Renais- 
sance, blind and dazzled as it was, prepared for us a liberty 
which came through Schism, and Infidelity, and Reformation. 
If the course of centuries has taught us to discriminate the 
useless from the profitable, that is our gain; we must not 

* See Roscoe's Leo X. ii. 87. 
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wonder that a generation upon which so bright and various 
a light was shed^ could see but dimly^ and faltered in its 
goings. 

(y) 

These remarks apply with tenfold significance to the philo- 
sophy which sprang up after the revival. We may well 
imagine with what avidity the half-starved intellects of that 
age fed on works like those of Plato and Aristotle, and of 
all the speculators of Greece and Rome, suddenly revealed to 
them by the dissolution of the Eastern empire, and delivered 
in a clear and perfect form by the labour of the scholars. 
Scholasticism was thrown oflP early in the sixteenth century, 
and men wandered loose once more among the liberal pastures 
of true philosophy. No wonder that the voices of the next 
age are a mere Babel of confused utterances. Fermentation 
of thought and acquisition of new materials, transition from 
Kngering decay to ungovernable activity, irregular imitation 
and omnivorous hunger devoid of criticism, all appear to con- 
cise the student with encyclopsedic erudition that clogs and 
hampers his free judgment. No originality of thought can be 
perceived : it is still a century before Descartes will speak ; but 
its place is suppUed by vast leaxning; and instead of the 
aphorisms of true reason nought is heard but the boastful 
cry of " I have found, I have eaten, I am satisfied.^' The 
Philosophy of the Benaissanee, like its Music, is a passage 
from mediaeval to modem thought ; like its literature, it con- 
tents itself with disinterring, comparing, and hoarding up. 
Inestimable is the value of this restless period; for though it 
could not judge freely for itself, it prepared for us an eman- 
cipation from authority, by transferring its allegiance to 
human and rational traditions, instead of obeying the phan- 
toms with which scholasticism had enthralled mankind. 
Philosophy henceforth began to leave theology alone, though 
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it remained for a Spinoza* to inform us once ana for all, that 
the psychology of angels was no part of metaphysics. For 
the present, the old wine of Greece made Europe drunken, 
and the credulity of her enthusiasm knew no limits. 

The most prominent feature in this restoration of philo- 
sophy is Aristotle'st downfall. Plato and his great pupil 
seldom rule the world together; for the former naturally 
asserts his power when new emotions stir mankind, and the 
latter comes at a later period to classify and limit. Plato's 
sublime guesses and far-reaching speculations suited the spirit 
of the awakening age. Ficino and Pico of Mirandola wor- 
shipped him like a saint; the Florentine academy kept his 
festival J with classic rites; and Cosmo on his deathbed 
listened to a commentary on the Phaedo as the best prepara- 
tion for immortality. After this we need not marvel that 
the Papacy, trembling for its power, denounced and perse- 
cuted philosophers. Paul the Second imprisoned and tortured 
the members of the Scientific Academy at Rome, and Leo 
fulminated &om the Lateran against the asserters of new 
Pantheism. But notwithstanding their devotion to the 
master of the academy, these Platonists confounded him, not 
Only with his Alexandrian successors, but also with pseudo- 
Pythagoreaus and Orphics, and even with the Jewish Cabbala. 
Giovanni Pico di Mirandola is in this respect a remarkable 
instance of the philosophic spirit of his age§. This wonder- 
fully gifted man, who must be counted another hero of the 
Renaissance, was cut off at the age of thirty-two ; but not 



* End of Cogitata Metaphysica. 

+ Kenan in his *'Averrods et rAverroisme," pp. 383-400, has drawn out 
the conflict between Platonizsing Florentines and Averrhoistical supporters of 
Aristotle in Venice, Padua, and Bologna, with great spirit. 

X On the 7th of Nov. supposed to be the day of Plato's birth and death. 
See Ficini, Epistola i. quoted in Roscoe's Lorenzo, p. 88. 

§ Greswell's Lives of Politiano and Giovanni Pico contain many interesting 
facts about his memory and vast capacities. 
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before he had mastered more than twenty languages^ among 
which were Greek and Hebrew, and had proposed his famous 
nine hundred theses for discussion to the learned men of 
B/ome. Among the works on which he was engaged before 
his death were a Vindication of Christianity from all attacks, 
and a Harmony of all Philosophers. This will give some 
notion of his multifarious learning. Of his total want of 
critical discernment we may judge by remembering that he 
was equally devoted to Plato, Plotinus, and the Cabbala. Yet 
in the midst of this undiscriminating superstition he wrote 
a work on Judicial Astrology, which effectually crushed that 
monstrous absurdity of the middle ages. 

It would be impossible to mention all the Platonistic 
dreamers of this century* j but we cannot pass by the name 
of Giordano Bruno without alluding to the visionary Pan- 
theism for which he suffered at the stakef. Cousin justly 
says of him, that he was the poet of that system which had 
Spinoza for its geometer. Indeed, like so many great men 
of the Renaissance, Bruno had almost an equal share of 
Mediseval mysticism and modem scientific insight* 

If Florence was the seat of Platonism, Aristotle, now freed 
from his Arabian disguise, became the light of Padua and 
Bologna. These universities were always sensualistic and 
physical, the former being specially celebrated for its study of 
anatomy. To this side of the great controversy belonged 
Pomponatius, the selfhamed Prometheus of his age, whose 
work on the Immortality of the Soul was condemned by a 
Lateran Council in 151a ; Telesio, who revived the atomistic 
system of Democritus ; and the erudite Campanella, in whom 



* For a full account of these philosophers, and valuable remarks on all the 
speculation of this time, see Cousin's History of Modem Philosophy, Trans- 
lated by Wight, ii. 37. His Phil. Fragments, Scholasticism, p. 81 of French 
edition. Yanini, p. 3. 

t Bruno was burned at Rome the 17th of February, 1600. 
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«ome have seen a forerunner of Descartes. Contemporary with 
these philosophers^ and enjoying the same intellectual sti- 
mulus^ were the Northern mystics — ^Agrippa the alchemist^ 
the great Paracelsus^ who hid beneath a magician^s mantle 
the spirit of true chemistry, Robert Fludd, who speculated on 
man's microcosm, and Beuchlin'^ the Oriental CabbaUstt. 
These men were all of them subject to Bacon's acute criticism ; 
searching in the vineyard for g^ld, they turned up the ground 
and fertilized the vines. For their confused and ridiculous 
theories brought to light and condensed many of the more 
obscure of ancient speculations ; and when the truly sceptical 
spirit of philosophy % awoke, it could discard at once much 
which it would have been tedious to combat. 

It will not here be out of place to afford some notion of the 
state of Science at the time of the Renaissance. During the 
middle ages the monks had always shrunk firom anjrthing 
like physical science, and the chivabous romances § show how 
closely medical skill was connected with the charge of necro- 
mancy and magic. Nature was regarded with a superstitious 
terror ; to enquire into her occult causes seemed impious ; and 
heaven itself would not tolerate the wretch who violated the 
sanctity of Christian burial. Therefore medicine was whoUy 
empirical, and based upon no anatomical investigation. The 
Arabians, however, preserved for modern uses that light of 

* Beuchlin is chiefly celebrated as a Hebrew scholar. 

+ Jacob Bohme, who came late in the sixteenth century, is hardly to be 
numbered among theorists of the Renaissance period ; he forms a link between 
old Grerman religious mystics and the later iU/umvnati of that nation. 

X Philosophy begins with the relative scepticism which asks all questions^ it 
ends with the absolute scepticism which refuses to answer any. Thus Descartes 
brought all knowledge down to the one fact of Consciousness ; and Bacon, 
letting go the Past, interrogated no oracle but Nature's. 

§ See the stories of Dame Linet and Morgan La Fay, in the Mort d* Arthur^ 

£ 
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science which the Church endeavoured to extinguish*. Under 
Frederick II. they studied anatomy, and at Salerno and Mont- 
peUier they founded schools of medicine, where Qulen and 
Hippocrates were read, and whence the courts of Europe were 
peopled with physicians. It is a satire on those ag^ that 
" most Christian ^' popes, and emperors, and kings, who 
preached and carried on crusades against the Saracen, should 
have owed their health and vigour to their foes. The same 
nation preserved mathematical science, when the monks, who 
thought of nothing but barren theology, had entirely neg- 
lected it. To the Arabians we are indebted for Euclid, Algebra, 
and Arithmetic. Astronomy they imderstood ; and it is pro- 
bable that gunpowder, the compass, and paper, were not un- 
known to them. But these sciences and useftd arts remained 
comparatively barren in their hands ; and it was only under 
the fruitftd influences of the Renaissance that the people of 
Europe, awakening to a sense of power, knew how to employ 
and improve them. And this they efl*ected rapidly; for it 
would seem that the genius of modem times is peculiarly 
adapted to physical discovery, to the wresting her secrets 
from nature, and making them subservient to human comfort 
and prosperity in daily life. The Greeks may have surpassed 
us inVandspecuktL, the Romans in kwLdgov^^^ 
but it is our special glory to make the whole world responsive 
to our interrogations, and subject to our power. In this 
direction too the revival of letters showed its subtle influence. 
It is even said that a fragment of Philolaus led on Copernicus 
to his discoveries, and that in the Platonical Atlantis men 
foresaw America. 

When we reflect upon the mathematical and optical lore 
of Alberti t ; when we consider the prophetic sagacity of 

* See T, L. Kington's Life of Frederick II, vol. i. ch. 9. 
t One remarkable characteristic of the Italian Renaissance was the universal 
genius of its great heroes. Lionardo, Michael Angelo, and Pico (ti Mirandola, 
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Lionardo*, who anticipated the discoveries of Galileo^ Kepler, 
Copernicus, and the modem geolog^ans, who profoundly 
studied the mathematics of light and of perspective, who un- 
derstood and could apply the laws of forces and of gravi- 
tation ; when we examine his profound anatomical and me- 
chanical drawings, together with those of his contemporary 
artists ; we are forced to bow before the mightiness of that 
Renaissance which embodied its genius in such men, and to 
feel that our own advances are but slight in comparison with 
their beginning. 

VI. (a) 

Having previously endeavoured to trace the various effects 
of that classical enthusiasm which succeeded to the revival of 
learning, we may proceed to sketch the wider and more re- 
mote phenomena of the Renaissance as exhibited in society 
and in the church. Charles V. stands forth as the political 
hero of this age. In his rival Francis I, the amorous mon- 
arch, educated on the model of '^ Little Jehan de Saintr^ t/' 
may be seen the old spirit of chivalry still lingering at the 
portals of another era. But feudalism and knighthood have 
expired, and it is the artillery of Gtenouillacf and not the 

have been already mentioned ; but Leo Baptista Alberti, who preceded them, 
desenres equal glory for his scholarship, poetry, mathematics, painting, phi- 
losophy, architecture, music. He might have excelled in any one of these 
subjects, had he devoted himself to it ; and, as it was, his genius only paled 
before that of successors more fekvoured by local circumstances, and the ad- 
vance of the age. 

* See Venturi*s Essai sur les Ouvrages Physico-Math^matiques de Leonard 
da Vinci, quoted in Hallam's Literature, vol. i. 304. 

f This curious romance describes that real feudal life which the Mort d'Arthur 
and Amadis de Gaul idealize. It makes us understand what the courtly de- 
votion " par amours " of knights to ladies, what the splendid jousts and pageants 
of their mock warfare, really meant. It was written in 1459 ^7 Antoine de la 
Salles, a gentleman of Lorraine, and has lately been translated into English by 
Mr. Alexander Vance. 

t "Jacques Galiot de GenouiUac, Seigneur d'Acier, n^ dans le Quercy, 
vers 1466, avaU; fait ses pr^mi^res armes en Italic sous Charles VIII." Cape- 
figue, Fran9ois I^r et la Renaissance, i. 4. note. Francis entrusted his artillery 

E 2, 
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lance of Francis which gains the day at Marignano. When 
the French king is taken captive at Pavia by the Austrian^ 
old fearless chivalry appears enchained and superseded by 
diplomacy and modem art. Charles, the progeny of incon- 
gruous races, the subtle builder up of empires by contract 
and marriage-making, the pupil of Machiavelli, careless of 
everything but the centralisation of his power, is a type of 
the monarchs who succeeded him and made the politics of 
Europe mere intrigues of their royal houses. Such a hero 
seems at first sight to do the Renaissance little honour. Yet 
it must be remembered that equality of conditions at any 
price, even an equality of servitude, is an advance upon the 
countless grades and restrictions and alternate slavery of 
feudalism, because it is easier to remove one tyrant than to 
sap a system which embraces all society. Therefore, though 
despotism and bureaucracy and diplomatic folly sway Eu- 
rope during the succeeding age, still the people are slowly 
but surely growing in intelligence and power; commercial 
needs are bringing nations into closer contact, and even the 
diplomatic network is a kind of telegraph between courts and 
peoples who would otherwise remain unknown to one another. 
Meantime the works of Machiavelli had taught men to re- 
flect upon political systems and theories of government, which 
previously they had accepted without question; while the 
discovery of Aristotle^s and Plato's political treatises induced 
them to indulge* dreams of social ameUoration, and by a com- 
parison of Grlk and Roman statecraft with their own, to 
anticipate the benefits to be derived from revolution. The 
great work of Grotius f, " De Jure Belli et Pacis,'' introduced 
a new era in philosophical politics and speculations on society, 

to this officer. Marignano was the victory which secured his entrance into 
Italy^that entrance whence flowed so vast results to Europe. 

* E. g. More's Utopia, Hobbes's Leviathan. 

f Published at Paris 1625. 
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preparing the way for modern international law, whUe many 
of his contemporaries were opening the hitherto undiscovered 
science of Political Economy. In this way the true spirit of 
ttie Renaissance was internal, working not so much by the 
dissolution of empires and changes in the outward state of 
things, as by the growth of new opinion, by the diffiision of 
knowledge over every class, by the inventions which break 
down natural barriers, and by the awakened curiosity that 
makes men wish to understand themselves and their fellows. 

Such being the character of this movement, its effect upon 
the constitution of the church was more distinct and obvious 
than upon that of governments. Some authors*, especially 
the French historians, endeavour to separate the Benaissance 
from the Reformation, describing Luther as a gloomy medi- 
aeval phantom stalking grimly in the backgroimd of this 
world^s carnival. Others t/ with more justice, have tried to 
prove that the Reformation Was an exclusively Teutonic move- 
ment ; and this view may be accepted with certain modifica- 
tions. Luther^s schism was no doubt the northern vibration 
of that internal earthquake which shook Europe ; but it is to 
be closely connected with the revival of Learning, and it ap- 
peared at a later date only because reflection is more tardily 
developed than imagination in a people. 

To write a history of the Reformation would be out of place 
in an Essay on the Renaissance. Still it cannot be passed 
over, and it must be shown that the human mind, in all the 
struggles that preceded the Renaissance, had anticipated those 
attacks which the Reformers made upon the vice of Rome; 
and that their final triumph was connected with the resti- 
tution of true learning in Europe. Dean Milmanf has ably 

* See Capefigue's Introduction to Fran9oi8 I«r et La Benaissance. 
f See Milman*8 Latin Christianity. 
% See Latin Christianity, vi. 620. 
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and clearly sketched the inevitable opposition which reqpon in 
its progress manifests against the Bomish Church. H^ shows 
this opposition to be twofold^ being partly directed $gamst 
the degenerate manners of ecclesiastics^ partly against their 
doctrines. The Satire of Boccaccio and Chaucer's Tales^ the 
Latin Golias of Walter Mapes* and Langland's rustic 
rhythms^ the furious invective of Dante and Petrarch, the 
inspired denunciations of Savanarola, the clamour of councils 
for reform, and the impassioned oratory of Pico di Mirandola, 
all warned the Church that growing ability and erudition 
were determined to tear off the robe of dulness and abomi- 
nation which clothed her from the crowned pope to the bare- 
footed mendicant. On the other hand, the vigorous voices of 
the North were clamorous for Liberty and Reason. The 
Vision of I^ers Ploughman, besides its exposure of the papal 
vices, speaks of Reason, Conscience, the Bible, and the par- 
doning power of Christ, as superior to the traditions and dis- 
pensations of the Church. Langland's voice is from the 
people; Wy differs rises from the University, and supports 
the cause of common sense with learning. John Huss, afar 
in Bohemia, espouses liberty, and gives the chalice to the 
people, as a sign that esoteric priestcraft must no longer stand 
between mankind and God. Nor is Germany silent. Early 
in the fourteenth century Eckhartf preaches his religious 
mysticism, and founds the Society of the '' Friends of God.'' 
Bertholdt in the field, and Tauler in the cloister, continue his 
tradition, asserting that the Church is not to hide the face of 

* See Mr. Th. Wright's Introduction to the Camden Society's edition of 
Walter Mapes. This worthy lived at the Court of our Henry 11, and all the 
satirioal poems on church abuses of the period were fathered on him. Golias 
was Mapes's nom de plume. He took it from the riotous Gk>liardi» who in cleri- 
cal circles played the same part as minstrels and jongleurs among the laity. 

t See Mr. Maurice's able and interesting History of Modem Philosophy, for 
a fidl review of Eckhart*8 position, pp. so-a6. He calls his igrstem a Christian 
Buddhism, founded on the axiom ** Gott ist icht und nicht." 
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God^ that with Christ and Christ alone can grace be foond^ 
and that none on earth are His vicars who work the deeds of 
wickedness. This bold proclamation of individual freedom, 
this contempt for time-hallowed superstition, this determi- 
nation to reject the apparent for the real, long lived in the 
memory and minds of men ; till Luther echoed it in thunder 
against the foolish pope who exposed the solemn impostures 
of his jugglery beneath the noontide blaze of the Renaissance. 
It is a poor defence of Leo to plead that he sold his indul- 
gences in order to build St. Peter's church, whereas the 
frantic reformers broke down the beauty of temples in their 
zeal against false deities. Here, it is true, the spirits of Re- 
naissance and Reformation clashed; but, remembering how 
the early Christians prized their purity of morals more than 
the loveliness of Aphrodite, we should honour those audacious 
hands which aimed their blows at superstition through its 
gorgeous shrines; nor is there aught more noble than the 
devotion with which Lorenzo di Credi* and Pra Bartolommeo, 
brought their life-studies to the pyre of Savanarolaf, that 
Heaven might be appeased, and Florence purged from pagan 
vices. Lideed, in treating of this aspect of the Reformation, 
it must be remembered how closely art, in its earlier de- 
velopment, had been entwined with all that was evil in the 
old systems; while reason, growing more slowly out of the 
same impulse, was forced into antagonism with what:( under 
happier circumstances it might eagerly have embraced. 

* See Book of Appendices to Harford's Life of Michael Angelo, p. 73. 

t Girolamo Savanarola is a St. John of the Reformation. By his austere 
ascetidsm, by the ordeal of fire which he invoked, by his iconoclastic hatred 
of the arts and classics, he belongs to the Middle Age ; but for his vaticinations 
against Borne and Florence, his vision of the flaming cross, his dream of the- 
ocracy and brotherhood, we hail him as forerunner of the new time. Nor 
must it be forgotten that Pico di Mirandola, Michael Angelo, and Machiavelli, 
listened to his Florentine orations. 

X Of this music afibrds us an illustration. Its growth was cotemporaneous 
with the Reformation, and the Oratorio is spedally Protestant and German. 
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But between the Reformation and the Revival of Learning, 
there was no such schism. How philosophy and literature, by 
introducing &esh opinions and pagan sentiments, had weaned 
men from exclusive obedience to the Church, has been already 
seen. Erudition now in the person of Erasmus comes forward 
to assist the Reformation with distinct support. That great 
scholar, in his pure love of learning and hatred of monkish 
ignorance, seems to us like Dante's Angel, who brushed away 
the^fogs of hell, and quelled the furies upon the pathway of 
the poets. His Encomium Morise pierced the dense clouds of 
German stupidity, and Von Hutten's Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum, continued the attack by disclosing the moral degra- 
dation of the monks. Luther claimed the sympathy of such 
men, and insisted that the Renaissance of Reason and the 
Reformation of the Church should walk hand in hand. 
Philology moreover conferred its benefit upon the age by 
establishing* the text of the Bible, and by printing it in 
various tongues. Biblical criticism naturally arose from the 
questions of disputed readings ; and the vernacular lang^uages 
of Europe were now fit to receive those translations which 
learned men vied with one another in producing. 

Yet it must be confessed that the Bible — ^that Encyclopae- 
diaf, as it has been called, of different ages, nations, and 
systems — sorely puzzled its astonished discoverers. 

By the difficulty which attended its interpretation, and by 
their absolute dependence on authority, they were led to ori- 
ginate that exclusive devotion to the letter to which some of 
the Reformed Churches still adhere. For it is in religion that 
innovations are always tardiest. Philosophies may rise and fall, 
empires may vanish and races die away, but one dogma mean- 
time pursues its slow and even progress from vigour to com- 

* Valla's Annotations on Greek Testament, circa 1470. Complutensian 
Polyglot of Ximeneb; 1522. Erasmus's Greek Testament, 1516. 
t Michelet, Introduction to the Renaissance. 
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plete corruption. Religion is g^unded in the life of nations^ 
and bound up with the hopes of every man; therefore are we 
reasonably fearfol of altering one jot or tittle in its formularies ; 
and therefore the Renaissance^ which in eveiy other sphere 
broke up so much, here apparently disturbed so little. 

VII. 

Thus have we feebly attempted to trace the histoiy of the 
Renaissance. We have seen it in obscure intimations and 
abortive efforts long before its time had come. We have seen 
it concentrating itself on Florence, and manifesting its great 
spirit in the love of ancient learning. We have seen the light 
thus kindled spread all over Europe, aided by marvellous 
discoveries, and illuminating every chamber of man^s intel- 
lect. But we are unable to understand the reason of its 
growth. It is as impossible to penetrate those mysteries as 
to analyse the vital force which moulds the form of man^ 
All we can do is to observe the awakening of the giant; to 
laugh or marvel at the ungainly joy with which he greets the 
sun that dazzles him; to watch him growing in knowledge 
of himself and of the world, and gradually entering on that 
race which we ourselves are running. This leads us te the 
more momentous question — What has the Renaissance done 
for modem times; or rather what has it not done? As 
Christianity, that great spiritual palingenesis of mankind, con-' 
ferred upon the world a brotherhood of feeling, and made ali ' 
men equal in the sight of God ; so has the Renaissance, by 
its intellectual revival, delivered te us a brotherhood of edu- 
cation, and made all men equal in the sight of Man. The 
vast scale on which this emancipation of the individual has 
been effected, the multifarious relations of life which it has 
influenced, the mechanical forces by which it has been ac- 
celerated, we cannot now describe. But we feel its power 
within us : and though the present age can boast no Lionardo,. 

3- 
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Bacon^ or Sbakspere^ Europe now counts her millions of cul- 
tivated men, where before she counted hundreds. Busy heads 
are filling up and carrying out the sketches and prophetic in- 
tuitions of past genius; and since the prevalence of printed 
books enables every one to take his part in such pursuits, 
the profound aphorisms of ancient wisdom, by the technical 
ability with which they are wielded, and by their wide dif- 
fiision, are become the commonplaces of the present gene- 
ration. In like manner, though the arts of beauty have 
decayed, they are succeeded by mechanical facility and per- 
fection of detail; nor are these qualities to be despised, when 
we reflect upon the material advantages accruing to us from 
our railways, steamboats, and telegraphs ; through which the 
nations are brought to know each other, and the golden age 
of Virgil is realized by means that contradict his prophecies. 
Again, these advantages imply more than is at first sight 
evident; for to the comforts and securities of daily life we 
owe in a great measure the peace of our cities and the im- 
provement of oxir morality. Truly, if it is the special Amotion 
of modem times to commimicate to the greatest number the 
benefits of social life, to popularize and render permanent 
every acquisition of the human intellect, and to open a free 
course for g^us wherever it be found, we may safely say 
that the performance of this function began with the Re- 
naissance, and it remains for ourselves and our posterity to 
carry it on. 
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